PHEASANT'S   EYE

PHENOMENON

coppice, or in the heather. The
hen sits well enough if undis-
turbed, but, to make sure, it is the
practice of gamekeepers to collect
the eggs and set them under do-
mestic hens. The chicks are thus
practically reared by hand, their
food being regularly provided and
no inducement given them to stray
far from the place of their hatching.

It is now the practice to drive
the birds towards the guns by
means of beaters, rather than to
walk them up over dogs. A few
dogs may be usefully employed in
picking up wounded birds, but
dogs in a big day's pheasant shoot
are now seldom in evidence. The
birds should be driven away from
home. Many varieties of sporting
shots may be obtained in pheasant
shooting, especially at high-flying
birds. The pheasant-shooting sea-
son lasts from Oct. 1 to Feb. 1,
inclusive. See Argus Pheasant ;
Beak ; Birds, colour plate.

Pheasant's Eye OB BIRD'S EYE
(Adonis annua). Annual herb of
the family Ranunculaceae. A
native of Europe(rare in the U.K.),
W. Asia, and N. Africa, it has
short, branching stems, with
numerous much-divided leaves,
the segments reduced to threads.
The flowers are nearly globular.
The sepals are like petals, but
greenish, and the petals scarlet
with a darker spot at the base,
which constitutes the pupil of the
eye indicated by the name. The
name bird's eye is usually asso-
ciated with the bird's-eye prim-
rose (Primula farinosa), 'and
pheasant's eye is also applied to
the poet's narcissus. See Narcissus.

Pheidias (c. 490^32 B.C.).
Sculptor of ancient Greece. Born
at Athens, the son of Charmides,
he studied in the school at Argos
under Ageladas. On his return to
Athens he was employed on the
famous statue of Athena Parthe-
nos, and, his great gifts being ap-
preciated by Pericles, he became
superintendent of all the artistic
undertakings carried out during
the latter's administration. Thus
he is said to have directed the
execution and decoration of the
whole group of buildings on the
Acropolis. Later he was accused
of impiety for having sculptured
his own likeness on the shield of
Athena Parthenos, and of mis-
appropriation of the treasure en-
trusted to him, and is said either
to have died in prison or to have
fled to Elis, where he executed the
chryselephantine (q.v.) statue of
Zeus for the Eleans.

Pheidon. King of Argos, who
probably reigned during the 7th
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or 8th century B.C. An energetic
ruler, he enlarged the boundaries
of Argos, reduced Corinth and
Aegina to the position of vassals,
and seems to have contemplated
the subjection of the whole of
Peloponnesus. He introduced a
new standard of weights and
measures, and had a mint at
Aegina, where silver money, ac-
cording to some ancient authori-
ties, was first coined. He checked
the encroachments of the Dorian
oligarchs on the royal preroga-
tives. He is said to have been
killed in battle at Corinth.

Phelps, SAMUEL (1804-78).
British actor. He was born at
Devonport, Feb. 13, 1804, and
made his first
London ap-
pearance a s
Shylock at The
H a y m a rket,
Aug. 28, 1837.
For five years
he played with
Macready a t
Covent Garden
and Drury
Lane. On May
27, 1844, he
opened Sadler's Wells Theatre as
Macbeth, and gave his last per-
formance there, March 15, 1862,
having produced 31 of Shake-
speare's plays and ma.de that
theatre a power in the dramatic
world. He died Nov. 6, 1878.
Consult Life, W. M. Phelps and
J. Forbes-Robertson, 1886.

Phenacetin OB. ACETOPHENET-
IDIN. Colourless crystalline sub-
stance, a coal-tar derivative, first
prepared in 1887. Sparingly
soluble in water, odourless, and
almost tasteless, it is frequently
used to relieve the pain of head-
ache, neuralgia, migraine, sciatica,
and locomotor ataxia. Prolonged
use may cause haemolysis of the
red blood corpuscles.

Phenacite. In mineralogy,
name given to beryllium orthosili-
cate. Colourless, yellow to pale red
in colour, transparent to subtrans-
lucent, the mineral is found in
pegmatites, veins, and druses
associated with granite, also in
mica schist. It is cut and polished
as a gem, the colourless varieties
resembling diamonds when cut.
The name of the mineral is derived
from the Greek phenax, a deceiver,
from the fact that the mineral is
very similar to quartz in appear-
ance and likely to be mistaken for it.
Phenazonurn OB ANTEPYRIN.
White crystalline powder intro-
duced in 1884 for uae as an anti-
pyretic, later employed as an
analgesic to relieve the pain of

headache, neuralgia, sciatica, etc.
It is soluble in water, alcohol, and
ether. The drug is liable to cause
a skin rash.
Phenobarbitone. A drug of
of the barbiturate (q.v,) group.
Phenocryst. In petrology, a
component crystal of a rock which
is conspicuously larger than the
average grain-size of the rock, and
which, genetically, is considered to
have crystallised from the rock-
melt before the matrix in which it
occurs. This texture is called
porphyrite, hence porphyry (q.v).
Phenol. Alternative name for
carbolic acid (q.v.).
Phenolic Plastics. Group of
synthetic materials. They are
in the main based on the con-
densation of phenol and formalde-
hyde, first shown to be a commer-
cial possibility by Baekeland in
1908. They are of the thermo-
hardening type, and their develop-
ment, in the years after the First
Great War, laid the foundation
of much later industrial change.
In 1919 annual production was
about 1,500,000 Ib.; but by
1948 the monthly production in
the U.S. was 29,455,000 Ib.
Phenology. Term applied to
the study of the time of occurrence
of recurring natural phenomena,
e.g. the flowering of plants, the
leafing of trees, and the first and
ast appearances of birds and in-
sects, as related to the weather.
Phenolphthalein. Crystalline
substance obtained by heating
phenol with phthalic anhydride
and sulphuric acid, the product
being afterwards purified. It is
used under various names as an
aperient. In chemical analysis
phenolphthalein is employed as an
indicator, because with alkalis a
distinctive pink colour is obtained.
Phenomenalism. A theory
which considers that only the
phenomena directly presented to
us, or the ideas that we derive
from them, are real. In the one
case it is realistic, in the other
idealistic. There are no things-in-
thernselves, behind, and the cause
of, the phenomena, which are
really what they appear to us to be.
See Metaphysics ; Sensationalism.
Phenomenon (Gr. phainome-
non, that which appears). Term
in metaphysics, denoting that
which appears to the senses, con-
ditioned by space and time, as
contrasted with that which is
apprehended by the mind. It is
not the real thing, but only the
thing as it appears to us. The
term is also applied to any re-
markable person or tiling, e.g. an
infant phenomenon. In science,